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bolic sense is lost ; the animal form has no right to mingle with 
the human form — a monstrous mixture which art rejects. It 
presents itself then as a simple attribute or indicative sign : the 
Eagle near Jupiter, the Peacock by the side of Juno ; Doves 
accompany Venus ; the dog Anubis becomes the guardian of 
the lower world. If, then, there is still something symbolic 
contained in the ideal of the Greek gods, the primitive sense 
is no longer apparent ; the physical side, heretofore the essen- 
tial, no longer remains, except as a vestige or external pecul- 
iarity. Further, the essence of these divinities being human 
nature, the purely external side appears no longer, except as a 
thing accidental — a human passion or foible. Such are the 
amours of Jupiter, which primarily related to the generative 
force of nature, and which, having lost their symbolic mean- 
ing, assume the character of licentious stories, which the poets 
have invented at will. 

This realization of the gods as moral persons conducts us to 
the Ideal of Classic Art, properly speaking. 
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[NoTJC. — The following was written by Fichte in 1806, though not published till 
after his death, as an exhaustive exposition of the distinction between the Science 
of Knowledge and Schelling's so-called Nature-Pbitosopby, just then all the rage 
in Germany. The polemical part of this article has been retained for the sake of 
completeness. — Tr.] 

/. Concerning the Significance of the Science of Knowledge. 

If to man's cognition of truth this obstacle should be found 
to oppose itself — that, in the natural and unartificial state of 
man's mind, his cognition forms itself according to inner and 
perennially concealed laws, and communicates this, its own 
form, to the truth which is to be cognized without man's 
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becoming aware of the communication, thus ever remaining 
its own obstacle, entering between itself and pure truth — then 
truth could never be arrived at ; and, if this self-modification of 
cognition should turn out to be changeable, and in its various 
formations dependent upon blind chance, then a lasting unity 
and certainty in cognition or knowledge could never be attained. 
This defect, and the necessary consequences thereof, could be 
remedied in no other manner than by a full deduction of those 
inner self-modifications from the own laws of knowledge, and 
by abstracting their products from the cognized truth, after 
which abstraction pure truth would constitute the remainder. 
Such is, indeed, the case ; and this is the reason why all 
thinkers and workers on the field of science, until the days of 
Kant, have been dragged hither and thither by the concealed 
current of this inner modification of knowledge, and have been 
placed in opposition to themselves and others. Kant was the 
first who happily discovered this source of all errors and con- 
tradictions, and formed the resolution to stop it up by the only 
possible scientific process — namely, by a systematic deduction 
of all those modifications, or by, as he called it, a survey of 
the whole field of lieason. The execution of his plan, how- 
ever, did not come up to the conception of it, since in it knowl- 
edge was not represented in its absolute unity, but as in itself 
divided into several branches ; for instance, theoretical, prac- 
tical, and judging Reason. Moreover, the laws of these several 
branches were rather empirically gathered up, and proved by 
induction as laws of Reason, than by a true deduction from 
their original source in their essence. Under these circum- 
stances the Science of Knowledge took hold of the problem pro- 
pounded by Kant's discovery, and showed what Science is in 
its unity ; perfectly certain that from this unity the several 
branches would separate of themselves and characterize them_ 
selves. 

We are not inclined to deny that some persons have, to a 
certain degree, understood this Science of Knowledge, and his- 
torically apprehended its object ; particularly as several have 
confessed that the Science of Knowledge has shown up the 
absolute nothingness of all productions of the fundamental law 
XII— 11 
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of knowledge — reflection. But, unfortunately, from this dis- 
covery of the result of that philosophy the conclusion was 
drawn that the result proved the falseness of the Science of 
Knowledge ; for a reality, it was argued, surely did exist ; 
and this reality, it was argued, could not be taken hold of 
other\vise (because the individual who argued thus could not 
get hold of it otherwise) than within the sphere of the law of 
reflection. This erroneous presupposition, moreover, necessa- 
rily led them to represent the Science of Knowledge in a wrong 
light ; for, never doubting that an objective Being must be 
posited, and that the Science of Knowledge also would be sub- 
ject to this universal fate of mortality, they began to entertain 
the opinion that the error of its philosophy consisted in presup- 
posing a subjective and an objective Being — a real and con- 
cretely existing Ego, as thing in itself — which error they noio 
believed they could get rid of, as far as they were concerned, 
by presupposing instead of it an objective-subjective 
Being, which they honored with the name of The Abso- 
lute. 

True, the Science of Knowledge has not hesitated, in the 
face of the presupposition ascribed to it, to protest in the 
most various ways against it ; but they insist — as, indeed, they 
cannot well do otherwise — that they know, better than the 
author of the Science of Knowledge, what he really intended to 
teach. In regard to their own improvement on the system, it 
is sun-clear, and, if ever a little sense should come to be the 
order of the day, every child must see that this their Absolute 
is not only objective, which objectivity is the first product of the 
standing form of reflection, but is, also, as Absolute deter- 
mined by its opposite of a Non- Absolute, which e^oWve fivefold- 
ness, together with the" Infiniteness contained in the Non- 
Absolute, lies in that operation of theirs, grown together with 
the Absolute and their phantasy ; and thus their Absolute is, 
therefore, not a possible thought at all, but a mere dark pro- 
duction of their unbridled imagination, invented for the pur- 
pose of explaining that empirical reality, in the belief whereof 
they have grown up and are rooted forever. 

Against these charges they believe that they can defend 
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themselves in the following manner : The Science of Knowledge 
has proposed to them — of course, only as a temporary expe- 
dient and a useful medicine for those to whom a state of calm 
considerateness has not yet become natural, and in whom this 
state alternates with a state of inconsiderateness — that, in pro- 
<lucing any of these products of the standing form of reflection , 
they should always well consider that they think the thought. 
Now, they, well knowing that by so doing their beloved 
■deception would vanish, and that which they would so gladly 
regard as the true Reality manifest and show itself up to be a 
mere thought, insist that at this point we ought never to call 
upon them to reflect, and assert that, by carrying out such an 
absurd maxim, the Science of Knowledge resolves itself into a 
mere empty reflection-system, and the whole form of reflec- 
tion into a mere nothing (which is, indeed, the case) ; and they 
assure us that it is the great art, of which the Science of 
Knowledge has remained ignorant, at the right place to close 
the eyes and open the hands in order to grasp reality. It 
escapes them utterly that the act of thinking — utterly inde- 
pendent of their reflecting or not reflecting upon it — remains in 
itself what it is, and as it necessarily shapes itself by the form 
■of the limitation, with which they produce that act ; and that it 
is a very poor remedy against blindness to close the eyes to the 
existence of blindness. Thus, in the present case, their Abso- 
lute, of which they cannot think otherwise than that it is, remains 
always an Objective, projected from out of the Seeing (think- 
ing), and opposed to it in itself by virtue of its essence and 
through its essence, no matter whether they expressly posit 
this its opposite. Seeing, or not ; and, if they have not realized 
more than this objectivating, they have thought only Being gen- 
«rally, but not, as they claim, the Absolute. Or, if they insist 
on having thought the Absolute, they have within Being gener- 
ally, through a second antithesis to a not-absolute Being, realized 
a further Determination ; and then their Absolute is a particu- 
lar Being within the general Being, and their thinking is in a 
determined manner analytical-synthetical, because only through 
such a thinking can that conception which they pretend to 
have be produced, whether they recognize it or not. 
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All this has beeii repeated to them again and again during 
the last thirteen years and in the most varied forms, and they 
have heard it well enough. But they do not want to hear it 
any longer, and hope, because we have been silent for a few 
years, that they are rid of it forever, and are now in undis- 
turbed possession of that wisdom which pleases them so well. 

But this their unwillingness to hear is not altogether a fi-ee 
one ; it is, on the contrary, necessarily produced by the state 
of their spiritual nature. They have not the power to do 
what we ask of them, nor to be as we wish them to be. 
Hence, unless they are willing to give up" all Being and sink 
into complete annihilation, they must plant themselves upon 
the only Being at which it is possible for them to get, and. 
endeavor to uphold it with all their power. 

The above-instanced analytical-synthetical thinking is a 
function of the imagination, and mixes reality with the 
schemes (pictures) created by it ; but we ask them to 
realize the pure and simple thinking or contemplation, by 
which alone they can attain reality in its unity and purity. 
They are utterly incapable of this, and are, therefore, most 
certainly forced — unless they want to give up thinking 
altogether — to abandon themselves entirely to the rule of 
their dark and confused imagination. However they may 
move hither and thither with their spirit, they will be driven 
only towards other forms of imagination, but will never get 
beyond imagination. The form of imagination is always tear- 
ing asunder the one ; they never approach the matter but with 
a mind torn asunder, and thus the one can never get at them, 
because they themselves never are the one. 

Hence, also, all preaching loses its effect upon them ; for, in 
order to get to them, it must first pass through their organism, 
and, in this passing through, it loses its own form and as- 
sumes the form of their organism. If one speaks to them, for 
instance, of the Ego as the ground-form of all knowledge, they 
find it impossible to get this Ego into their mind otherwise than 
as an objective Ego, determined by another objective Being op- 
posed to it ; because this latter form is the ground-form of 
imagination. Hence it is very natural and necessary that they 
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should understand the Science of Knowledge in the manner in 
which the German public has understood it ; and, hence, also, 
it is very clear that the Science of Knowledge cannot get at 
them at all. In its stead they get hold only of a very wrong 
system, which they seek to correct again by the opposite error. 

Simple thinking is the inner Seeing ; imagining, on the con- 
trary, is a blind groping, the ground of which always remains 
concealed to the groper. The Science of Knowledge was a 
painting calculated for light and eyes, and was submitted to 
the public on the presupposition that such things as light and 
eyes did exist. Several years were spent in groping all over 
the painting, and a few were found polite enough to aver that 
they did feel the figures (assumed to be painted) with their 
fingers. Others, who had more courage, confessed that they 
did not feel anything, which tended to do away with the 
timidity and false shame of the former, who, therefore, retracted 
their previous statement. One person was found, however, 
who took pity on the general distress, and who, from a collec- 
tion of old refuse, kneaded a dough, which he offered to the 
public. Ever since then everybody who has fingers studies the 
science of the touch, and a day of public thanksgiving has been 
ordered because the Absolute has at last become touchable. 

Where the real point of the contest, which the Science of 
Knowledge carries on against them, lies, not a single one 
amongst all our pretendedly philosophical German writers 
knows. I say, considerately, not a single one, and shall this 
time admit of no exceptions. Not a doubt is ever expressed by 
any one but that this system also holds the touch to be the only 
inner sense, and that it also is a groping and touching only some- 
what different from theirs, and a little more wonderful. They, 
moreover, are very sure that the whole dispute is about object- 
ive truths, and that our system merely denies some things which 
they hold ; whilst our system is in reality rather a fight against 
their whole spiritual Being and Life, and requires, above all 
things, clearness from them, after which truth is pretty sure to 
follow of itself. In addressing them the Science of Knowl- 
edge would tell them : "It matters little what you think ; for 
jour whole thinking is already necessarily error, and whether 
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you err the one way or the other is very immaterial. But it 
does matter what you are inwardly and spiritually. Be the 
true, and you will also think the true ; live spiritually the One, 
and you will also see it." 

But the former is not so very easy, and we have no reason 
to assume that at present there is more disposition amongst 
the Germans to do it than has been manifested by them during 
the last thirteen years, or, if we count in Kant — from whom 
the same thing might have been learned with only a little more 
exercise of individual ingenuity — during the last twenty-five 
years. Nevertheless, we will once more agitate this subject, 
regardless as to whether our effort again turns out fruitless or 
not. 

But, in order to determine, above all things, the real point of 
dispute between the Science of Knowledge and the public, and 
the point wherein both parties agree, and thus to determine 
our present true object, let us premise : 

The public desires — we, at present, accept its language 
until we throw it aside again further on — the public desires 
reality ; we desire the same, and thus far we are agreed. 

On the other hand, the Science of Knowledge has produced 
the proof that the form of reflection which can be seized in 
its absolute unity, and has thus been seized by the Science of 
Knowledge, has no reality at all, but is merely an empty 
scheme, forming, from out of itself, by its inner divisions — 
which, also, can be seized and deduced from one principle — a 
system of equally empty schemes and shadows ; and this 
proposition the Science of Knowledge is determined to insist 
upon forever. 

The public, which knows not how to arise, with its spiritual 
Kfe, above this form of reflection, nor how to loosen it and 
contemplate it with freedom, has, without knowing it, its 
reality only in this form ; and, since it must have reality, it is 
inclined to consider the proof of the Science of Knowledge 
faulty because that proof destroys the reality which the public 
cannot help considering the only possible reality. 

Now, if, under this condition of affairs, we assume for a 
moment that the public could be relieved, and made ta 
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understand us, such a relief could be brought about only thus : 
We must, in common with the public, and before its eyes, 
shell off the form in which it always remains imprisoned, and 
show again that, although its reality is certainly destroyed, not 
all reality is thereby destroyed ; but that in the background of 
the form, and only after its destruction, true reality appears. 
Now, this is the very problem which I propose to attempt, at the 
proper time, by a new and utterly free realization of the Science 
of Knowledge in its first and profoundest fundamental principles. 

If any one so chooses, he may consider such a work also as 
a fulfillment of an old promise to produce a new representation 
of the Science of Knowledge ; though I have long since con- 
sidered myself absolved from that promise, being clearly 
convinced that the old representation of the Science of Knowl- 
edge is good and, as yet, sufiicient. Public allusions to this 
promised new work have shown me that it was looked for 
chiefly in the hope that the study of this science might be 
made easier by it ; but to this hope I never had, nor have I 
now, great ability or inclination to respond. 

As I have just now pronounced the old representation of the 
Science of Knowledge ^ to be good and correct, it follows that 
no other doctrine is ever to be expected from me. The essence 
of that Science of Knowledge consisted, first, in the assertion 
that the Ego-Fovra, or the Absolute form of reflection is the 
ground and root of all knowledge, and that only out of it 
everything arises that ever enters knowledge, and in the shape 
in which it is found in knowledge ; and, second, in the analyt- 
ical-synthetical exhaustion of this form from the central point 
of a reciprocal determination between absolute substantiality 
and absolute causality ; and this character the reader will again 
find in all our present and future representations of the Science 
of Knowledge. 

Now, if any one has arrived at the insight that Being — I 
must start, in order to begin, from this conception, which I 
shall shortly cancel again — can be only One, and not at all 
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two — an in itself complete and perfect one, an identity — but 
on no account a manifold, then it may reasonably be asked from 
such a one that he should act according to this insight, and 
not act the very next minute in opposition to it ; and that, 
unless he wishes to posit such a Being merely problematically, 
he should accept it positively and affirmatively, and posit it, 
true to his principle, only in positive Being or life, as that 
which, living immediately, can approve itself only in imme- 
diate living, and in no other manner. If he wishes to call this 
life Absolute — as he may, provided he does not desire thereby 
to express a distinction which would "be opposed to the 
accepted Unity of Being — he must assume that the Absolute 
is of itself, and through itself, in this only possible inner life, 
and can be in no other manner ; that the Absolute is only in 
immediate life, and that outside of immediate life there is no 
other Being ; that all Being can, therefore, only be lived, but 
not realized in any other manner. 

Now, although such a person cannot well deny that in this 
operation he nevertheless thinks life, and places it objectively 
before himself, he need only understand himself correctly in 
order to see at once that he does not mean this thought of his 
life, which is the product of his thinking, since he pretends 
to have thought life out and of itself, but not out of his think- 
ing — his thinking being thus canceled by this very thought ; 
and the substance of this thought, indeed, as the only possible 
true thought, canceling all thinking as claiming to have a 
significance in itself. But it would be utterly opposed to the 
presupposition if a person were to posit Being, and, since 
Being is the absolute, to posit the Absolute, not in a Unity, 
but in a manifold and in a visible creation and product of 
another outside of him. Such, however, is the conception of 
that Being from which we started. It is not of itself, but of 
thinking, and this Being is in itself dead, as it cannot, indeed, 
be otherwise, since its creator, thinking, is in itself dead, and 
pi-oves itself thus dead in the only true thought — the thought 
of life. Moreover, this Being shows itself to be dead in its 
application, since it does not move from its place by itself, and 
can be eternally repeated only in speech, until thinking, by a 
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second position, grants it life and movement as accidental 
predicate. But all these predicates, afterwards assigned to 
Being, are necessarily arbitrary inventions ; since, if thinking 
is to give us a credible characteristic of life, life must first 
enter thinking, and therein testify of itself immediately. But 
the thinking of a Being alluded to excludes, at the very begin- 
ning, life from it, and places itself out of all immediate contact 
with life. Hence it cannot report credibly, but can only 
invent — the possibility of which invention requires, moreover, 
still an explanation for itself. 

If, nevertheless, it were maintained — in a certain respect, 
which we shall define more closely hereafter — that we are, or, 
which is the same, that consciousness is, this would have to 
be understood, from the above fundamental basis, as follows: 
That the one absolute life is our own, and ours the absolute 
life, since there cannot be two lives, but only one life ; and 
that the Absolute can also be in us only immediately living, 
and can be only in life, and in no other manner ; and, again, 
that the Absolute lives only in us, since it lives at all in us, 
and since it cannot live twice. But, now, in so far as we more- 
over assume that we are not merely the one life, but are, at 
the same time. We, or Consciousness, it also follows that the 
One life enters, in so far, the form of the £go. If, again, as 
we may well presume, this Ugo form should be penetrable, 
we could arrive at a clear insight as to what effects that form 
alone must have upon us and our consciousness ; and, hence, as 
to what is not pure, but formal, life. If, then, we deducted 
this formal life from our total life, we should see what would 
remain to ns as pure and absolute life — that which is commonly 
called the Real. A Science of Knowledge would arise which 
would at the same time be the only possible Science of Life 
(Doctrine of Living). 

Now, so far as the firstly posited dead Being is concerned, 
it appears clearly that this is not at all the Absolute, but 
merely the ultimate production of the true absolute life, which 
has entered the Ego form in us ; the ultimate, I say, and hence 
that in which, in this form, life has finished itself — died out 
and expired — and which is thus without any further reality. It 
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appears clearly that a truly living philosophy must proceecJ 
from life to Being, and that the way from Being to life must 
be utterly wrong, and must produce an utterly erroneous 
system, and that those who posit the Absolute as a Being 
have utterly eradicated it out of themselves. Even in the 
Science of Knowledge the Absolute cannot be contemplated, 
by you outside of yourself, but you must be and live the 
Absolute in your own person. 

I add the following two remarks : Firstly, the result just 
established declares every philosophy, except the philosophy of 
Kant and the Science of Knowledge, to be utterly wrong and 
absurd ; secondly, however clear and self-evident the above 
statements may be, it is possible that there are readers who do 
not find it easy to submit to them. The reason is that it 
requires some exertion to realize the logical consequences 
which we insist upon, and to get them under free and consid- 
erate control, they being opposed to the natural tendency of 
mankind to think objectively. Nevertheless, we must insist on 
the realization of those consequences, as otherwise we remain 
in a state of blind groping, and arrive at no seeing ; the whole 
instruction thus losing its effect for want of a proper organ ta 
receive it. 

Finally, we have insisted on proceeding from life to Being,, 
and not from Being to life, merely to remove the chief cause 
of all error ; but on no account to cut off the possibility, 
in case it should be necessary to go beyond even life, and t» 
represent this also as not a Simple and the First, but as the 
production of a clearly-to-be-shown-up synthesis, though surely 
not a production of Being. 



